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ABSTRACT 

*N ASSESSMENT OF PRINCIPAL ATTITUDES TOWARD ABILITY 
GROUPING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOIS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

(June, 1991) 
Principal Investigators: 

_ „ , wn Emma M. Owens, Ed.D. 

Margaree S. Crosby, Ed.D. Assistant Professor 

Associate Professor College of Education 

CoUege of Education Clemson University 
Clemson University 

The primary purpose of this study was to assess the attitude of prmcipals 

Therefore, the major research question was: 

Do principals express attitudes toward ability grouping that can be 
characterized as supportive and facilitative? 

In addition, the following subsidiary questions were examined: 

1 Is there a difference in the expressed attitudes of elementary 
and secondary principals toward ability grouping. 

2. Is there a difference in the expressed attitudes of P^^ s 
toward ability grouping relative to years of experience as a 
principal? 

3 Is there a difference in the expressed attitudes of male and 
female principals toward ability grouping? 

4 Is there a difference in the expressed attitudes of black and 
white principals toward ability grouping? 

5 Is there a difference in the expressed attitude of Principals 
toward ability grouping relative to the student population of 
their school. 

6 Is there a difference in the expressed attitude of princi pals 
toward ability grouping relative to the percentage of minonty 
students in their school. 



In order to determine if there were any aspects of ability grouping in which 
principals appear to be more unsupportive or supportive, the investigators 
analyzed the expressed attitudes of principals on four individual statements: 

1. Ability grouping is beneficial for minority students. 

2. Ability grouping plans often results in racially or ethnically identifiable 
tracks or groups. 

3. Being poor or black causes teachers to lower their expectations and assign 
these students to the bottom group. 

4. Parents are given an opportunity to help decide which tracks their child is 
assigned. 

To ascertain this information, all principals in the public schools of South 
Carolina were asked to participate in this survey during the 1989-90 school year. 
Data were collected from principals who completed a questionnaire developed by 
investigators. The questionnaire, Ability QxsmLS AaSSSSmfilti Form, is divided 
into two parts. Part One focuses on background information such as sex, ethnic 
affiliation, school division currently administering, number of years experience 
as a principal, student population and percentage of minority students. Part Two 
of the questionnaire consists of a series of statements designed to elicit categorical 
responses from principals relative to specific ability grouping proposals. A total of 
514 principals responded to the investigator's request to participate in this survey. 

The three statistical procedures used to analyze the data were: (1) measures of 
central tendency, (2) Pearson Product-Moment Correlation, and (3) chi-square. 
In regard to the major research question and the six subsidiary research 
questions that this survey sought to answer, the primary findings were as follows: 
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1 This group of principals expressed attitudes toward ability grouping that 
can not be characterized as supportive and facihtative. 

A There was no significant difference in the expressed attitudes of 
elementary and secondary principals toward ability grouping. 

B There was no significant difference in the expressed attitudes of 
prindpXtowardaDility grouping relative to years of experience as a 

principal. 

C There was no significant difference in the expressed attitudes of male 
and female principals toward ability grouping. 

D There was no significant difference in the expressed attitudes of black 
and white principals toward ability grouping. 

V There was no significant difference in the expressed attitude of 

prindpXtXarfability grouping relative to the student population of 
their school. 

F There was no significant difference in the expressed attitude of 
' principals toward ability grouping relative to the percentage of 
minority students in their school. 

Pertinent to specific aspects of ability grouping, there were the following 
additional findings: 

• These principals expressed support for the statement that ability 
grouping is beneficial for minority students. 

• These principals expressed support for the statement that ^ability 
grouping plans often results in racially or ethnically identifiable 
tracks or groups. 

. These principals expressed support for the statement that being poor 
or black causes teachers to lower their expectations and assign these 
students to lower groups. 

. These principals expressed support for the statement that parents 
are given an opportunity to help decide which tracks their child is 
assigned. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF PRINCIPAL ATTITUDES TOWARD ABILITY 
GROUPING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 



INTRODUCTION 



Ability grouping has long been a controversial topic in education in this 
country. Grouping students according to ability is one of the most persistent 
practices in schools, especially secondary schools. Educators have argued about 
the effects of grouping front the beginning. Since researchers and those who 
r eview research have been unable to reach a consensus regarding the advantages 
of ability grouping, the overriding message seents to be that nothing has been 

established with certainty. 

There is support in the literature for within-class ability grouping. Slavin 
(1986) found evidence that ability grouping is maximally effective when it is done 
for only one or two subjects and students are studying in heterogenous classes for 
most of the day. 

Strike (1983) reports that even though there is debate concerning the 
effectiveness of ability grouping, most recently, the controversy concerns the 
fairness of it- 

Ability grouping/tracking has been denned as grouping students into course 
fences and classrooms on the basis of personal qualities, performances, or 
aspirations. Approximately 90% of high schools engage in some form of tracktng 
(NEA, 1968). 

Two mai ors questions surface regarding traclring: (1) Is there a class bias 
involved? (2) Does tracking have any noteworthy impact on the educational 
outcomes? 



Vanfossen, Jones, and Spade (1987) found that prior research indicated that the 
results of curriculum tracking fell into three categories. Specifically, one group of 
researchers (Breton, 1970; Schafer and Olexa, 1971; Rosenbaum, 1976; Alexander, 
Cook and McDill, 1978; Alexander and Eckland, 1980; Eder, 1981; Oakes 1982; and 
Morgan 1983;) all presented evidence that tracking helps to maintain and 
perpetuate class status from one generation to another by sorting children from 
different backgrounds into different curricula programs where they are exposed 
to differential treatments and encounter different learning environments. 
Another group of reseachers suggest that tracking plays a minimal role in status 
.maintenance because studenta are placed into tracks more on the basis of ability 
and motivation than on the basis of class membership (Rehberg and Rosenthal, 
1978; Heyns, 1974; Davis and Haller 1981; Alexander and Cook. 1982). The third 
category implies that the debate may be irrelevant, because tracking in high 
school does not have a significant impact upon achievement, values, and 
educational outcomes (Jencks et. al„ 1972; Sewell and Hauser. 1980; Alexander 
and Cook, 1982; Kulik and Kulik. 1982). Jenck et al (pp. 34, 107) concluded that 
■neither track nor curriculum assignment seems to have an appreciable effect on 

students cognitive development". 

Vanfossen, Jones, and Spade (1987), addressed the role of tracking in the 
perpetuation of status advantage by focusing on three questions; (1) Does the 
pattern of recruitment of students into the different curricular programs reveal a 
class bias? (2) Does tracking at the high school level have any significant impact 
on achievement, values and educational outcomes? (3) Are there any concrete 
classroom or school experiences related to achievement that vary by track 
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assignment? 

Findings regarding these questions were as follows: 
First, chances that a student will be in the top academic track are 53% if that 
student is in the top socio-economic states (SES) quartile; and only 19% if he is in 
the bottom SES quartile, The chances that a student will be in a vocational track 
are 10% if he is in the top SES quartile and 30% if he is in the bottom SES quartile. 
Regardless of the reason for getting there, (prior academic performance, grades, 
teachers' recommendations, or educational aspirations, all of which are 
influenced by socioeconomic background), there are substantial differences 
among social classes in ultimate track destination. Secondly, the correlation 
coefficient was relatively small regarding the aforementioned question #2, but we 
should be aware that a small unique influence over a 2-year period may signify a 
larger influence over the total period in which the students are enrolled in school. 
A number of authors have suggested that tracking begins as early as the first 
grade and that tracking decision made at the higher levels may be based on 
tracking patterns established earlier. The cumulative impact may be substantial. 
Finally, findings of the Vanfossen study are consistent with other reports 
indicating that classes in the academic track are more serious, spend more time 
on task, spend less time handling discipline, and place a greater emphasis upon 
learning. 

In view of these findings, the impact of tracking or ability grouping on minority 
students in the South Carolina school system needs to be examined. Since 
principals are in a key position to enhance the development of a proper climate for 
upgrading schools there is a need for useful information pertinent to the feelings 
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of principals toward specific operational ability grouping patterns and 
procedures. 

It is with this orientation that the practice, procedures, trends and 
ramifications of tracking in the state of South Carolina are being investigated. 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 
The primary purpose of this study was to assess the attitude of principals 
toward ability grouping/tracking in the public schools of South Carolina. In 
particular, this study sought to determine the degree to which principals feel that 
ability grouping/tracking can contribute to the quality of education in their 
schools. It sought to determine if the principals in this state's public school 
system express attitudes toward ability grouping that are more supportive and 

facilitative. 

Therefore, the major research question was: 

Do principals express attitudes toward ability grouping that can be 
characterized as supportive and facultative. 

In addition, the following subsidiary questions were examined: 

1. Is there a difference in the expressed attitudes of 
elementary and secondary principals toward ability 
grouping? 

2 Is there a difference in the expressed attitudes of 
prmdplls toward ability grouping relative to years of 
experience as a principal? 

3 Is there a difference in the expressed attitudes of 
male and female principals toward ability grouping? 

4 Is there a difference in the expressed attitudes of 
black id white principals toward ability grouping? 

5 Is there a difference in the expressed attitude of 

* principals toward ability grouping relative to the 
student population of their school? 
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6 la there a difference in the expressed attitude of 
" principals toward ability grouping relative to the 
percentage of minority students in their school. 

To ascertain this information, all principals in the public schools of South 
Carolina were asked through their district office to participate in this survey 
during the 1989-90 school year. Data were collected from 514 principals who 
returned a questionnaire developed by the investiagtors. The questionnaire, 
Ability On^ing fraasasmfint Form, is divided into two primary parts. Part One 
focuses on background information such as sex, ethnic affiliation, school division 
currently administering, and number of years experience as a principal, student 
population, and percentage of minority students. Part Two of the questionnaire 
includes sixteen (16) statements designed to elicit categorical responses from 
principals relative to specific ability grouping proposals. Each attitudinal 
statement in Part Two was an expression of desired behavior and constructed so 
as to conform with the attitude measurement scale model developed by Likert 
(1967). A total of 403 principals responded to the investigator s request to complete 
the questionnaire used in this survey (Table 1). 

The three statistical procedures used to analyze-the data were: (1) measures of 
central tendency, (2) Pearson Product-Moment Correlation, and (3) chi-square. 
For the purpose of this study, the investigator selected to report Pearson-Product- 
Moment Correlation, and chi-square results at the .05 level of confidence. 

Based on the questionnaire, the subjects in this study were classified according 
to their expressed attitudes toward certain activities deemed pertinent to ability 
grouping/tracking. Respondents indicated the degree to which they agreed or 
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disagreed with each statement by circling one of five possible options ("So-ongly 
Disagree," "Disagree," "Unsure" "Agree" or "Strongly Agree"). On a continuum 
of one (1) to five (5), "Strongly Disagree" responses were assigned a value of one (1) 
and "Strongly Agree" responses were assigned a value of five (5). For the 
purposes of this study, respondents with a means score ranging from 1.0 to 3.0 
were considered to have expressed unsupportive attitudes toward ability 
grouping. On the other hand, respondents with a mean score ranging from 3.1 to 
5.0 were considered to have expressed supportive attitudes toward ability 
grouping. 

Results of this data analysis is presented in three parts. Part One analyzes 
mean score responses for all 16 attitudinal statements on the Ability Grouping 
fraasagjBSnj; Form in 1990 (Table 2). Part Two focuses on Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation results (Table 3) and chi-square results (Tables 4-9) pertinent 
to the attitudinal statements. Part three analyzes mean score responses for four 

specific aspects of ability grouping. 

THE FINDINGS 

An analysis of the data will follow the presentation of the major research 
questions, each of the six subsidiary research questions and additional findings. 
A summary of the findings will also be presented. 

Parti 

M*inr Research Questions One: Do principals express attitudes toward ability 
Major Research questions wne. ^ be characte rized as supportive 

and facilitative? 

In order to answer the first major research question, the investigator 
ascertained the total mean score response of each respondent for all attitudinal 
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statements Questions 7-22) on the A fcil ifa fl o-te * ^ 

earner, respondents with a mean score ranging from 1.0 to 3.0 were considered to 
fcave expressed unsnpportive attitndes toward ability grouping. On the other 
ta* respondents with a mean score ranging iron, 3.1 to 5.0 were considered to 
have expressed supportive attitudes toward ability grouping. Hence, for the 
purpose of this study, the total mean score response for all respondents on the 
^trument had to be 3.1 or above in order for the expressed attitude of principals 
to be characterized as supportive and facultative. 

Table 2 shows that .2% of the respondents bad mean scores within the range 
of 1 0 to 1 9 and 7.7% of the respondents had mean scores within the range of 2.0 to 
2 9 Also,83.9% of the respondents had a mean score within the range of 3.0 to 3.9. 
^ 8 2% of the respondents had mean scores within the combined range of 4.0 to 
5 0 The mean score tabulated for all principals on the instrument (questions 7- 
22) was 3.0. Since the total mean score for all respondents was less than 3.1, * * 
concluded that the expressed attitudes of these principals toward ability groupmg 
can not be characterized as supportive and facultative. 

PartH 

u r, 1 Is there a difference in the expressed 

Subsidiary Research Questions. 1. jj™^" e i eme ntary and secondary 

principals toward ability grouping? 

2. Is there a difference in the expressed 

attitudes of principals t° wa ^^L. e a9 a 
grouping relative to years of experience as a 

principal? 

t Is there a difference in the expressed 
attitudes of male and female principals 
toward ability grouping? 
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4. Is there a difference in the expressed 
attitudes of black and white principals toward 
ability grouping? 

5. Is there a difference in the expressed attitude 
of principals toward ability grouping relative 
to the student population of their schools? 



6. Is there a difference in the expressed 
attitudes of principals toward ability 
grouping relative to the percentage of 
minority students in their schools. 



In order to answer the six subsidiary research questions, the investigators 
employed Pearson Product-Moment Correlation (Table 3) and chi-square (Tables 4- 
9) to determine both the extent of the relationship between mean score responses 
and the degree to which these responses were representative of the group as a 
whole, respectively. The selected demographic variables were division of 
administration, experience as a principal, sex, ethnic affiliation, student 
population, and percentage of minority students). 

Specifically, to answer the first subsidiary question, the investigators analyzed 
the relationship between the total mean score responses of elementary and 
secondary principals on the instruments. Tables 3 and 4 both indicate the 
difference between the total mean scores for these'groups were not significant at 
the .05 level of confidence or higher. On the bases of this analysis, it may be 
determined that both elementary and secondary principals hold attitudes toward 
ability grouping that can not be characterized as supportive and facilitative. 

To answer the second subsidiary question, the investigators will analyzed the 
relationship between the total mean score of principals on the instrument relative 
to years of experience as a principal. Table 3 and 5 both indict that the 
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Pearson's coefficient of correlation (Table 3) shows no association between the two 
variables. On the basis, of this analysis, it can be determined that student 
population is not a factor which impacts on the degree of support expressed for 
ability grouping. 

Finally, to answer the sixth subsidiary question, the investigators analyzed the 
relationship between the total mean score of principals on the instrument relative 
to percentage of minority students in their school. Tables 3 and 9 both indicate 
that the difference between principals relative to the percentage of minority 
student were not significant at the .05 level. Therefore, on the basis of this 
analysis, it is determined that a relationship does not exist between the expressed 
attitudes of these principals toward ability grouping relative to the percentage of 
minority students enrolled in their school. 

Part ni 

Additional Findings 
In order to determine if there were any aspects of ability grouping in which 
principals appear to be more unsupportive or supportive, the investigators 
analyzed the expressed attitudes of principals on four individual statements: 

1. Ability grouping is beneficial for minority students (question 14). 

2. Ability grouping plans often results in racially or ethnically identifiable 
tracks or groups (question 18). 

3. Being poor or black causes teachers to lower their expectation* and assign 
these students to the bottom group (question 19). 

4. Parents are given an opportunity to help decide which tracks their child is 
assigned (question 22). 
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P^nttothepree^^aspectsofa^^.TabUsXOlSw.U 
sh „w the total mean score tabulate, for all principals on four individual 
at Studinal statements, questions 14, IB, 19 and 22, respective*. Each of these 
tebl es will also show the percentage of respondents with m ean scores rangmg 
from strongly unsupportive responses to strongly supportive responses. 

Table 10 shows that the mean score for the first aspect of ability grouping 
(qU estion 14, was 3, since the mean score for all respondents was at least ,1, . - 
concl<1 ded that these principals support the statement that ability groupmg * 
beneficial for minority students. 

nation 18) was 3.3. Since the mean score for ail respondents was at least 3.1. * 
is aetermined that these prints support the statement that ability groupmg 

pla ns often results in racially or ethnically identifiable tracks or group, 
Table 12 reveals that the mean score for the third aspect of acuity groupmg 

Cation 19) was ,5. Since the mean scare was at least 3.1, it is concluded that 

lower their expectations and assign these students to the bottom group 

M , table 13 shows that the mean score for the first aspects of abihty 

,S Since the mean score for these principals was at least 3.1, it is 
grouping was 3.5. since me 

, ^ »!,„ statement that parents are given an 

determined that these principals support the statement tn 

opportunity to heip decide to which tracks their chiid is assigned. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
A maior finding of this study was that principals do not egress attitudes 
Ww ard ability grouping that can be characterised as supportive and facultative. 
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Other related findings were as follows: 
principal. 

. There was no significant difference to *. pressed attitudes of male 

and female principals toward ability grouping. 
. There was no significant ^erence in *e expressed attitudes of blac* 

and white principals toward ability grouping. 

their schools, 
schools. 

These findings are important because they suggest that principals tend not to 
fee, that ability groupingftradting in the school neve any significant impact on 
educational outcomes. Also, differences in expressed attitudes may not be 
contributed to such demographic variables as division of school administraUon, 
experience as a principal, sex, ethnic, affiliation, student population and 

percentage of minority students. 

Pertinent to specific aspects of ability grouping, there were the following 

additional findings: 
or groups. 
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. These principals expressed support for the statement that being poor or 
black causes teachers to lower their expectations and assign these 
students to the bottom group. 

. Th MB ™™Hnals expressed support for the statement that parents are 
£ven £wg£3F£&v decide which tracks their child is assigned. 

These findings are important because they suggest that there are aspects of 
ability grouping in which principals are more unsupportive or supportive. Also, 
these findings suggest a continuing transition in the attitudes of these principals 
toward specific aspects of ability grouping since ability grouping was considered 
to be beneficial for minority students although being poor or black was felt tc 
cause teachers to lower their expectations and assign these students to their 
bottom group. 

A major implication of this study is that principals have become sensitive and 
could continue to grow professionally by being exposed to the impact and fairness 
of ability grouping and other instructional practices. With the many different 
effective instructional appraoches, ability grouping may not be needed. However, 
many educators would need assistance in moving to a higher level of teaching 
proficiency. Also, sufficient funding for education is necessary to ensure the 
most managable class sizes for optimal heterogeneous grouping. 
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ABILITY GROUPING ASSESSMENT FORM 

This questionnaire is intended to provide you with an opportunity to indicate 
your feelings about ability grouping in your school Our hope is that the results of 
the questionnaire will provide useful information for determining the degree to 
which principals feel that ability grouping can contribute to the quality of 
education in their schools. 

It is important that you answer each question as thoughtfully and honestly as 
possible. Your answers will be confidential, therefore, it is not expected that you 
place your name anywhere on this questionnaire. 

Please return your completed questionnaire to Clemson University in the 
stamped, self-addressed envelope at your earliest convenience. 

Thank you in advance for your time and cooperation. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

In Part I of this questionnaire, we would like for you to answer six background 
questions. 

1. What is the divisional level of the school in which you are presently serving? 
(circle one) 

A. Elementary School 

B. Middle School/Junior High School 

C. High School 

2 How many years have you served as a school principal? (Circle one and specify 
the ex^ number of years in the parenthesis located beside your answer.) 

A . Less than one year 

B. Between one and three years 

C. Between four and six years 

D. Between seven and nine years 

E. Between ten and twelve years 
G . Over fifteen years 

3. What is your sex? (circle one) 

A. Male 

B. Female 

4. What is your racial/ethnical background? (circle one) 

A. Black 

B. White 

C. Native American 

D. Asian American 

E. Hispanic-speaking American 

F. Other (please specific) 

5 What is the student population of your school? (Circle one and specify the exact 
student population inthe parenthesis located beside your answer). 

A . Less than 300 students 

B. Between 301 and 600 students 

C . Between 601 and 900 students 

D. Between 901 and 1,200 students 

E. Between 1,201 and 1,600 students 

F. Between 1,601 and 2,000 students 

G. Over 2,000 students 

6. What is the percentage of minority students in your school? (circle one) 

A. Less than 10% 

B. Between 10% and 25% 

C. Between 25% and 50% 

D. Greater than 50% 
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attitudinal questions 

„„_ ^tarpatpd in vour opinion about a 
In this section of the ^^^S^Tty grouping/tracking in the 
^rgSZET^EX^ £ fersonai opinion stnce 
£« m right or wrong answers. 

For each of the remaining ^T^'^SS'" 
disagree by circling one of five posoble "^^^.gteoait, circle the 
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7. Ability grouping is necessary 
for successful teaching. 

8 The procedures, policies and criteria 

8 - for assigning students to adv^ed^nd 
basic courses are objective ^^ed 
and applied in a consistent manner. 

9 The procedures, policies and 

' criteria for assigning students do 
not affect minority students m terms 
of the ratio at which they are assignee 
to advanced and basic classes in 
relation to whites. 

10 Ability grouping is an undemocratic 

10 - JS£tof^t2 negative effects on children. 

1L Ability grouping is beneficial for low 
aptitude students. 

12 Ability grouping is beneficial for 
middle aptitude students. 

13. Ability grouping is beneficial for 
high aptitude students. 

14. Ability grouping is beneficial 
for minority students. 

15 Schools can best deal with individual 

into smaller groups within heterogenous 
classes. 

16. Students from higher sodoeconornic 
origins are over represented in tne 
academic classes. 
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17 Academic track students experience 
classroom environments that are 
more favorable to learning. 

18. Ability grouping plana often r&vlts 12 3 4 
in racially or ethnically identifiable 

tracks or groups. 

1 9 3 4 

19. Being poor or black cause teachers to 
lower their expectations and assign 
these students to the bottom group. 

20. The decision to place students in each 12 3 4 
track is determined by test results. 

21. The decision to place students 12 3 4 
in each track is determined by 

the principal, counselor and/or 
teacher. 

12 3 4 

22. Parents are given an 
opportunity to help decide to 
which track their child is assigned. 

Please answer questions 23-26 as they relate to your particular school. 

1 2 3 

23. My school offers classes geared 1 

towards a minimum of three 
ability levels 

1 2 3 

24. My school has two levels of 
classes available to students. 

25. My school offers classes without 12 3 
regard to ability levels. 

26. The percentage of minority students MrtAtknn ^ 
in the lowest level classes in my school is (circle one) 

A. less than 10% 

B. between 10% and 25% 

C . between 25% and 50% 

D. Greater than 50% 
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ADDITIONAL COMMENTS (Optional) 

Please provide any additional comments that you may have about ability 
mS&ftnddDi in the space below. Specifically, you may discuss possible 
5Sn5SS. possible wppfa^es. extent of yam involvement as an educator, and 
any ym W* e*p<»rience pertinent to ability grouping. 
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